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THE BLACKSMITH OF CAVAILLON. 
A FRENCH STORY. 


CHAPTER I.—THE BARBER’S SHOP. 


Cavaillon is a pretty little town on the banks 
of the Davance, situated a few miles distant 
from Avignon. About the year 1800, in one 
of its poorest quarters, the Porta de la Resse, 
dwelt a young blacksmith, named Jocelyn 
Andiol. The physiognomy of Jocelyn was 
mild and pleasing, but his manners were re- 
tiring, and his gait awkward. From his un- 
skilfulness in wielding his hammer and work- 
ing with his file, he became the jest and butt 
of his comrades. Their coarsest jokes only 
met with a smile, and he would endure fora 
whole day, without losing one jot of his pa- 
tience, the railleries indulged at his expense. 
There was one subject, however, on which 
he felt with too keen a sensibility. This 
was his personal appearance. If his comrades 
but alluded to the care with which, day by day, 
he washed and shaved, he would turn alter- 
nately pale and red. On one occasion his 
peacable nature was aroused, and the jesters 
felt the weight of his powerful arm. 

Every day, in fact, at noon, when the dinner 
hour suspended work, Andiol, instead of sit- 
ing at his meal with his old aunt, whom he 
maintained and loved as a mother, would be- 
take himself to the shop of Chastellier, the 
perruquier and hair-dresser, ‘‘ according to the 
prevailing fashion,” as stated on a signboard 


in front of the building. To take the text by the 
letter would be to makea great mistake. Master 
Chastellier, it will be admitted, exercised the 
profession of barber and perruquier, but he enter- 
tained a profound hatred of all the innovations 
of the latest mode. The “prevailing fashions” 
threw him into a complete fury whenever they 
were mentioned, while a head of hair without 
powder appeared to him a complete monstro- 
sity;—for all earth's golden treasures he would 
not descend to the profanation of abating the 
queue. Master Chastellier dressed, therefore, 
all the powdered heads of the town, and ad- 
justed the perruques of all good citizens who 
remained faithful to wholesome fancies, as well 
as shaved the chins of the aristocracy. The 
low estate of poor Andiol procured him but a 
sorry reception ; he, however, in spite of cold- 
ness and somewhat of a want of attention, came 
regularly day by day, with his face begrimed 
with smoke and incrusted by iron filings, to 
seat himself in the middle of the shop to 
stretch out his brawny neck over the pot of 
delf-ware, ornamented with red flowers, in 
which the soap was moistened. Andiol, how- 
ever, took great pains to ingratiate himself 
with the old barber. Without seeming to care 
for the dinner that awaited him at home, he 
listened patiently to the boastings of.the worthy 
old shaver, and often induced him to proceed 
at some length by asking him questions to pro- 
He even 
allowed his hair to be tied en queue, and per- 
mitted the barber on one occasion to grease it 


long the sitting as much as possible. 
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with pomatum and whiten it with powder, A 
scream of laughter, as he rose from his seat, 
determined him from giving a second time a 
proof of his respect for the opinion of Master 
Chastellier. Fancy a blacksmith with pow- 
dered head and pigtail! Let us avow at once, 
Love blinded the blacksmith’s eyes to the ab- 
surdity of the proceeding, and the shout of 
laughter knocked away the scales,—that scream 
of merriment burst from the lips of Mionnée 
Chastellier, the perruquier’s beautiful daughter, 
who thus cruelly laughed at the complaisant 
victim of her father’s crotchets. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE BARBER’S DAUGHTER. 

Mionnée Chastellier was decidedly the pret- 
tiest girl in Cavaillon, and as coquettish as 
fair; she was the idol of her father’s heart, 
who, a widower for some seventeen years, saw 
his child spring up from infancy to girlhood 
and womanhood, in all the pride of loveliness 
and feminine grace. Mionnée’s hair was black 
as the raven’s wing, her complexion as sunny 
as a rose, blushing with health and youth, 
while her eyes were so sparkling and vivacious 
that no wonder one half of the young fellows 
were madly in love with their possessor. Chas- 
tellier had no one to care for but Mionnée, 
and richly did she return his affection. Her 
smiles spread happiness around her, and 
her cheerfulness made the home of the old 
perruquier a pleasant place indeed. Many a 
youth, in passing the shop, would cast into it 
his furtive glances, endeavouring to catch a 
glimpse of the fair inmate, whose eyes, although 
apparently occupied by her sewing, did not 
lose one of the ardent looks of her admirers. 
She felt assured that she did justice to them, 
and the glass before her told her truth. 

The progress of our story will show clearly 
that Mionnée was not a little accountable for 
the choice that Andiol had made of Master Chas- 
tellier as his barber, and will explain the cause 
of the perseverance with which he submitted 
his chin, day by day, to the razor of the old 
practitioner. In the meantime the little co- 
quette had penetrated the young blacksmith’s 
secret,—his comrades, and Chastellier even, 
did not suspect anything. Jocelyn redoubled 
his precautions, and veiled his proceedings 
in mystery. He did not speak of his love to 
any one, but secretly nourished it, for, with his 
old aunt dependent upon him, he could not for 
a moment think of marriage. At length the 
recompense for his labour gave him the means 
of surrounding the old woman with those 
comforts which her great age and infirm state 
demanded. 

On one occasion, Andiol allowed two days 
to pass without appearing at the shop of Master 


Chastellier. When at length he called, Mionnée 
read at once in his countenance sadness and hope, 
She did not deceive herself; the old aunt of the 
blacksmith was dead—Andiol had become free 
to marry, and in spite of himself, the con- 
sciousness of it sparkled in his eyes amidst his 
grief, as a ray of the sun glistens by the side 
of an April shower. He sighed while he saluted 
the little beauty ; he prolonged his conversation 
with the barber, but not without shedding an 
occasional tear for the cruel loss he had sus- 
tained; he could not but feel how utterly he 
was isolated—‘‘I must now find me a good 
wife,” said he, with a desperate effort, in which 
his emotion was evidently strong. Alas! 
Mionnée’s wicked little laugh replied only to 
these significant words. A second cachinnation 
served but to echo the former one—the echo 
proceeded from the mouth of Paul Véran, the 
assistant of Master Chastellier, who had thus 
a correspondent idea with the little beauty. 
“What? a wife—a wife for a smith? a man 
always black with smoke?—she will not easily 
be found—will she, Madamoiselle,” asked the 
apprentice, with a voice of contempt. Mion- 


née did not reply except by an affirmative nod 
of her pretty little head; Andiol left the shop 
of the barber in sad despair; his heart was 
deeply wounded. For the first time in his life 
he entered a tavern, and drank more wine than 
he had ever done, in the hope of drowning his 
thoughts and vexation. But drink what he 
would, reason and regret still hovered around 
him. At night time he departed pale and sick, 
without having for one moment forgotten the 
titterings and laughter which had saluted him 
in the shop of the barber, the words of the 
youth, or the mocking gestures of Mionnée. 
Andiol was three parts tipsy and one jealous. 


CHAPTER III.—THE DETERMINATION, 

Andiol returned to his forge—every one re- 
marked his distracted appearance and his sad- 
ness—he struck the iron with but a feeble hand, 
and laboured no longer in his accustomed in- 
dustrious manner. At length, throwing from 
him his hammer, he declared to his master that 
he would leave his employment and return no 
more, for the trade of a blacksmith did not 
suit him. 

Next day Jocelyn presented himself to 
Master Chastellier. After he was shaved, he 
inquired of the old man ‘“‘if the trade of a 
barber was difficult to learn, and under what 
conditions would he take an apprentice ?” 

“A pupil in the divine art, young man?” 


asked Master Chastellier. ‘Ah, before 1 
promise to teach my art, I must be sure of 
the disposition and zeal of the neophyte.” 


“And if it were J that wished to become 
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thy pupil?” suggested Andiol with timidity, 
casting at the same time a look at Mionnée, 
who blushed up to the eyes at discovering such 
a proof of affection. 

“ What !—would you renounce a trade, an 
apprenticeship to which you have terminated, 
and i in which you have so far honourably and 
‘profitably provided for yourself? It is an act 
of arrant folly. Of a truth, the noble profession 
| of a barber is enough to excite the ambition of 
|any young man ; but how will you, with your 
large and callous fingers—accustomed to lift 
the hammer and strike upon the anvil,—ever 
expect to handle a razor with sufficient delicacy, 
smooth hair and dexterously secure atop-knot ?” 
Thus speaking, he took hold of Jocelyn’s 
hands, and held them in the air with a look of 

contempt. 

“Never mind; try me, Master Chastellier— 
you will be pleased with me I know,” persisted 
Andiol, as he rested his eyes upon Mionnée, 
who, not unconcerned, looked intently upon 
her sewing, although her boddice showed that 
her heart beat with strong emotion. 

“To wash a black man white is a folly,” 
said the barber dogmatically ; ‘ go and strike 
your iron, my boy, and trouble me no more 
with your idle stories —see, a customer is 
coming.” 

Andiol sighed—bid adieu to Moinnée—and 
six months passed away without a soul in Ca- 
vaillon knowing what had become of the hand- 
young smith. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE MISHAP. 


Time passed away, and Jocelyn Andiol was 
‘almost forgotten. One morning Master Chas- 
‘tellier was hard at work in his ‘shop, brushing 
jupa peruke intended for the most important 
|Personage in the town, when he found himself 
|s0 badly assisted by Paul Véran, his apprentice, 
| that he abused him in good round terms; Paul 
‘replied with insolence—a quarrel ensued, and 
(Chastellier, enraged, commanded the refractory 
‘youth to quit his presence. ‘‘ Heaven keep me 
‘from remaining here a moment longer,” said 
‘he—* I shall go, but you will regret bitterly, 

‘father Chastellier, your injustice and your 
‘insults. You will soon hear of me; to-morrow 
\I shall open a shop opposite to yours—youth 
will be a strong opposition to old age.” 

“ Go to the devil!—I despise you and your 
threats,” replied the enraged barber, who 
walked about his shop in a violent passion, 
while poor little Mionnée could with difficulty 
restrain her tears. 

“You are without a lad—behold a new 
assistant,” said a smart youth, suddenly enter- 
ing the shop. 
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Chastellier raised his eyes, and to his aston- 
ishment perceived Jocelyn Andiol. 

“Your jests do not come in season, good 
Sir; I am in no humour to laugh. Go, ham- 
mer your iron, take yourself off!” 

‘IT do not jest, Master Chastellier,” gravely 
said the smith, who seated himself, and began 
arranging the hair of a peruke with great dex- 
terity, and with the air of the most accom- 
plished perrukier. 

** Well done !—very well done—I will take 
you into my shop,” said the surprised old man, 
slapping the ci-devant smith on the shoulder, 
who now stole a look at Mionnée to notice if in 
her eyes there was the same satisfaction. But 
Mionnée was gazing up the street after Paul 
Véran, who had departed without giving a 
look or an adieu to the daughter of his old 
master. 

Andiol, who arrived so full of spirit and so 
confident, fell into a deep sadness, and started 
as if he had just been awakened out of a sleep, 
when Master Chastellier again addressed him. 

‘And how is it, Master Andiol, that you 
have become in this short space of time so 
accomplished a coiffeur ?” 

‘* Thave worked hard, Master Chastellier—I 
have been to Avignon—a celebrated hair dresser 
there gave me lessons, for which I paid him 
with the remainder of my savings. By work- 
ing day and night I have become skilful—I 
had a great wish to quit for ever the poor trade 
of blacksmith.” 

‘Why have you taken this aversion to it? 
—you used to earn a good deal of money?” 

‘* Because, Master Chastellier, it was dis- 
pleasing to a certain person.” 

Master Chastellier looked at Jocelyn Andiol, 
and began slyly to smile; tapping the youth 
afresh on the shoulder, he said, ‘* J understand 
thee, friend Jocelyn; work on, show thyself 
worthy of my lessons and my affection ; perhaps 
you will obtain the reward of your efforts and 
perseverance.” 

If Mionnée had made the least gesture of 
assent to these words, paradise would have 
been opened to Jocelyn, but she did not even 
appear to hear them. The departure of Véran 
had left her absorbed in sorrow. 

At this moment the son of a rich citizen of 
Cavaillon entered the shop of the barber— 
* Quick! quick! Master Chastellier,” cried he 
—‘* shave me immediately—I am late—I have 
but little time to spare—I am going to pay a 
visit to a young and beautiful Parisian widow 
who has just arrived.” 

‘And whom you and your family would 
like to make your wife,” interrupted the barber 
—‘‘ we know what we know;”—so saying with 
an arch expression, he took his razors, and |. 
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commenced stropping the shining blades. He 
next lathered the chin of his fashionable cus- 
tomer, and seized him delicately by the nose. 
Unfortunately, the fit of anger into which he 
had been thrown by Paul Véran, and the 
emotion raised in his bosom by the scene just 
enacted, had shaken the usual steadiness of his 
hand—it trembled slightly; a faint cry from 
the young citizen was followed by an energetic 
exclamation of anger, which signified to the 
barber that he had inflicted a cut. He gazed 
on the drops of blood which oozed out in a 
red stream from the skin, with a stupified air, 
and cast away the empurpled razor with indig- 
nation, mingled with shame. 

‘* May Nicholas break Paul Véran’s neck,” 
cried he; ‘‘this is the first time in my life that 
ever I cut acustomer. Come here, Jocelyn— 
here is an opportunity to give us proofs of your 
skill. Finish the beard that I have commen- 
ced.” At this request, Jocelyn felt his heart 
beat quickly, not from any want of faith in 
his abilities, but from the thought that he 
should now exercise his newly acquired art in 
the presence of Mionnée—the profession he 
had for her sake embraced. He, neverthe- 
less, took the razor which Chastellier offered 
him, with considerable confidence, cast a look 
of affection upon Mionnée, who sat absorbed 
in grief, and commenced his work, with an 
alacrity which, in spite of his ill humour, old 
Master Chastellier could not but admire. 

All went on swimmingly, and it now only 
remained for Jocelyn to finish the upper lip of 
the young citizen. Already had he taken hold 
of the nose, and applied the razor to the skin, 
when Mionnée, who had in vain endeavoured 
to repress her grief, all at once gave vent to a 
heavy sob. At this unexpected sound Jocelyn 
trembled—his hand failed him, and a mon- 
strous gash appeared on the lip of the sitter, 
who leaped up from his chair, glanced in the 
mirror, and looked at himself with a rage and 
despair which it is impossible to express—a 
large gash extended from one extremity to the 
other of the lip; he was disfigured for eight 
days at least. 

Chastellier regarded in silence and grief these 
evidences of the awkwardness of his new assis- 
tant, and received with mute shame the anger 
and violent reproaches of his customer, who 
departed, with ridiculous moustaches of sticking 
plaster, to appear before the handsome young 
widow! The old man trembled, and, depressed 
by just indignation, spoke not a word, although 
he well understood what a blow had been given 
by such unskilfulness to his old reputation. 

When the young man had departed with his 
lip bleeding, concealing his mouth in a hand- 


himself upon the annihilated Jocelyn. — 
** Wretch !—thou hast dishonoured me. The 
young citizens will for ever pass my door with 
a jest—that a beard can no longer be shaved 
within it, though honoured with the public 
confidence for more than fifty years. Go! and 
never let me see your face again. From this 
day I will give up my shop, my razors, and 
shaving pots and customers, to Paul Véran, 
Mionnée shall become his wife, if he will ac. 
cept as a father-in-law a man who has thus 
been disgraced in his old age by such a bungler 
as you have proved to be.” 

To complete this philippic by a peroration 
worthy of such an exordium, Chastellier took 
hold of Jocelyn by the shoulders, and turned 
him fairly out of doors. Poor Jocelyn de- 
parted downcast and brokenhearted. He had 
seen Mionnée, at the name of Paul Véran, lift 
up her pretty head, dry up her tears, and give 
expression to the liveliest joy. Why should 
he longer live? 


CHAPTER V.—THE ATTEMPT AT SUICIDE. 

Without knowing very well what he did, 
Jocelyn wandered about for a long time un- 
conscious of where he was. All that met his 
eyes and ears appeared to him like an unplea- 
sant dream ;—a hand of iron seemed to have 
struck him—his breast heaved almost to suffo- 
cation. He wandered into the woods, and 
rested not until he reached the banks of the 
Cavallon. His stupefaction then became dis- 
sipated, and he comprehended but too well the 
reality of his misfortune. 

The Cavallon is a deep and dangerous tor- 
rent which bears a reputation in the neigh- 
bourhood really worse than it deserves. The 
inhabitants of the district believe that there is 
in it a gulph to which Scylla is but a trifling 
abyss. Jocelyn, as he stood on its bank, gazed 
for some time upon its troubled waters, watch- 
ing them bubbling and foaming in their head- 
long course. Suddenly he clasped his hands, 
as if to implore the mercy of heaven, and pre- 
cipitated himself into the waters of the torrent! 

(To be continued.) 


STEAM TRAVEL. 


Auld Reekie.” 

The locality thus named must be understood 
to be entirely distinct, in age and character, 
from the town of Edinburgh, as at present seen 
and known by the proud name of the Modern 
Athens. Auld Reekie is to the Scottish me- 
tropolis what the City is to London, only more 
steep, more high, and even more densely built, 


kerchief, Chastellier, pale with anger, threw 


and, for its size, more thickly populated. 


Stand, for instance, at any one of the “close 
heads’ which diverge downwards from the 
main street ; your eye travels through a misty 
perspective, between high and smoke-clad 
walls, which you can almost touch on both 
sides by stretching out your arms; then look 
upwards,—one, two, six, ten tiers of windows, 
and these floors reached by a circular stone 
staircase, every step of which is nearly worn 
through, and so narrow, that two persons 
have to stand with military erectness to permit 
each other to pass. On each floor of these 
houses there are from six to twelve apartments, 
and in every one of these there are from six to 
twelve children! Nor have these houses any 
of the modern conveniences for which the more 
open portion of the town is remarkable,—no 
water, no soil pipe,-not even the mockery of a 
back yard. No wonder, then, after a day’s 
scrubbing and washing, that the tired housewife 
rebelled against the drudgery of descending so 
far, when an open window and a solitary lane 
presented their seducing influences. And yet, 
crowded as all these houses are, (only by those 
who cannot afford to escape to the suburbs,) 
the sarcasm conveyed in “ the flowers of Edin- 
burgh” is in this particular undeserved. Al- 
though these regions are not those generally 
visited by strangers, by those warned against 
in the lines— 
“A chiel’s amang you taking notes, 
And faith he'll print it;” 

yet do we, at the risk of being termed vulgar, 
admit our toilsome travel up and through these 
massive piles, hoary with the lapse of years, 
yet teeming with young life, cradled in poverty 
and pillowed oncontentment. There is scarcely 
amother amongst them but comforts herself 
with the reflection, that they will yet get away 
from the close neighbourhood, and by frugality 
and industry be enabled to revel in the luxury 
of open air and space in the southern districts, 
Nor do we hesitate to say that this exalted 
feeling, this aristocratic desire, is one of the 
most honourable traits in the character of the 
poor, for which Scotland is justly renowned ; 
it is the yearning of a soul towards advance- 
ment, by which alone can the evils of the world 
be lessened, and the improvements of the age 
be made common to all who are worthy of 
them. 

But other thoughts than these engage the 
multitude to-day. The street is giddy with 
unwonted grandeur, and every one is busy ex- 
cept the shopkeepers—a public holiday is to 
them bread and water, and solitary confinement, 
unless they desperately resolve to desert the 
till, shut up shop, and become an ordinary 
mortal for the day. Some, however, stand 
like ghosts behind their solitary counters—they 
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will not be comforted—a bill is due to-morrow, 
and what is the Queen to them—she will not 
keep them out of the Gazette! He who yes- 
terday was an important dispenser of groceries, 
or threads, a useful and honourable member of 
the body politic, perhaps a juryman, or an 
expectant town councillor, is now an outcast of 
society, one of whose existence his very debtors 
have no remembrance. 

Let us again set out from Holyrood, that we 
may progress up the Canongate, the old West- 
minster and Court end of the city, deriving its 
name from being the residence of the canons 
or clergy, and from the gateway by which they 
entered the town, over which, as the motto 
of these holy men, was placed in untraceable 
Latin—‘ This is the road to heaven.” If it 
was, the gentle denizens of the place in those 
good old times must have had stranger notions 
of a spiritual life, than has either Mahomedan 
with his houris, or Indian with his hunting 
grounds. Every court and lane was closed at 
its further end by the mansion of some low- 
land baron or Highland chief, his retainers 
occupying the subordinate premises. The 
‘crown of the causeway” was of course the line 
of honour, down which these retinues would 
either walk or ride in undisputed place; and 
should some other feudal household be on 
its upward way, think you these dwellers by 
the gate of heaven would stand an inch aside 
to let each other pass? Not they ; the honour 
of the family, or the memory of some former 
feud, forbade it. There would they stand, 
in the centre of the street, with space more than 
sufficient on either side; but Scottish pride, as 
stupid as it was haughty, would deviate neither 
to the right hand nor the left. The chief, in the 
centre of his retainers, would order his banner 
bearer to walk straight on, and he, poor fellow, 
met the bristling points of his opponents and 
was cut down. Then rose the war cry, to 
rescue the prostrate banner, not the body of its 
bearer—he was only a common fellow; and 
the words ‘A Macsomething!” ‘‘A Mac- 
nothing!” were vociferated by the partisans of 
each, cutting and hacking at each other in 
glorious pastime, until the royal or magisterial 
authority eame with staves to separate the 
combatants, who fled ingloriously down their 
own independent lane, closely after the fashion 
of two warlike grimalkins, who, grinning on 
the housetop, hastily retreat before a discharge 
of water from some biped listener. 

The first prominent building as we ascend 
from the palace is Queensberry-house, a noble 
quadrangular structure, and so imposing as 
only requiring a better situation to make it fit 
for a princely residence. The title and estates 
have long passed into the Buccleuch family, 
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and the house itself is now a fever hospital, 
the wide and open ground at the back, looking 
to the Crags, giving ample space and air to the 
convalescent patients. It is recorded of the 
lasts member of this noble house, so wicked 
was his life, and so miserable was his death, 
that a chariot of fire, accompanied by a due 
number of hobgoblins, was seen hovering in 
the air at the last moment of his existence, 
and that he was heard to yell most piteously 
as the aérial car passed on its sulphurous way. 
It was never said that Drumlanrig was a bit 
the worse for this, at least the bold Buccleuchs 
‘made no complaints, and from that day to this, 
an occasional visit of the Duke, and the regular 
term attendance of his steward at that hall in 
Dumfries-shire, attest that the powers of the air 
have had no influence in reducing rents or 
preventing their collection. Opposite to 
Queensberry, but down “a close,” is Panmure- 
house, the old town residence of the Earl, who 
lost his title and estates for sharing in the re- 
bellion of the Pretenders, but which were 
restored to their present owner, the father of 
Mr. Fox Maule, the member for Perth. But 
to what base uses must we come at last? This 
building is now reduced to the ignomy of work- 
shops and dwelling-houses, and where feudal 
splendour held its state, labour and penury 
now hold companionship. Higher up the 
street, on the Queensberry side, is the house 
of Regent Murray, the natural and unnatural 
brother of Queen Mary; he whose mother 
held that Queen a prisoner in Lochleven Cas- 
tle; who steeled his heart against every brotherly 
or Joyal impulse; who plotted with fiery lords 
and discontented rebels; who justified a reli- 
gious warfare, and countenanced those who 
preached sedition under the mask of a reformed 
faith; and who, from this party, such are the 
opposing opinions of contending factions, re- 
ceived the name of the ‘‘ good Regent.” The 
Regent’s house is in a perfect state of repair, 
and still surrounded by a small space of open 
ground, once famous as the Regent’s garden, 
to which the disaffected nobles had resort dur- 
ing their intrigues and insurrection. The place 
is cccupied as the wareroom of an extensive 
paper maker, and the balcony on which the 
Regent’s household stood to welcome their 
master’s royal sister on her arrival from France, 
is now occupied by less important, but as use- 
ful members of the community, to see our 
Queen go by. On the other side of the street 
is the Canongate church, celebrated for little 
that is interesting to the traveller, the, building 
being almost as modern as it is inelegant, the 
old pile having been dismantled by the fiery 
reformers in obedience to what now-a-days 
would be called the incendiary advice of Knox, 


* Pull down the nests, and the rooks will fly 
off.” Still did we make a search among the 
ill-tended graves, and tear down tall weeds 
and thick rank grass in search of the stone! 
which Robert Burns caused to be erected over 
the grave of Fergusson, the poet, who was to 
* Auld Reekie” what Burns was to “ the banks 
and braes of bonnie Doune;” but our search 
was in vain. Surely no rude hand had re 
moved it from its place, that due monumental 
honours might be given to some suburban 
bailie, or other object of local dignity. It is 
such things as these that strangers come to see, | 
that which is read of through the world, and 
known abroad much better than at home; and 
yet, these denizens of this proud city, boast- 
ful as they are of it to strangers, forget the 
ancestral glories of the place, and foolishly 
suppose that modern innovation, which is to 
be seen everywhere, is what the traveller has 
come to gaze upon. ‘The stone we sought may 
still be in existence, but the difficulty, if not 
impossibility of seeing it, is disastrous to the 
reputation of the authorities of the place. 
Arriving at the Netherbow port, the Bishops- 
gate of ‘‘ Auld Reekie,” there are two relics 
of the olden time which claim our attention. 
The gate itself, with all its bars and hinges, its 
rusty bolts and oaken panels, has been re- 
moved, but at the corner of the building, 
where in olden times it swung, is a smail and 
coarsely sculptured figure, of the size of a 
marine store dealer's black doll, rendered 
somewhat prominent in being surrounded by a 
frame intended to forma pulpit. This is called 
John Knox’s Corner, and the window is shown 
whence he used to preach, and rail against 
his former brethren, the friars, ere the Refor- 
mation so far succeeded that he obtained one 
of the city churches for his ministrations. The 
other monument of the past is the Fountain- 
well, one of those public fountains from which 
the inhabitants that have not water on their 
premises, draw it morning and evening free of 
charge, the magistrates, when they handed over 
the supply of water to accompany, stipulating, in 
consideration of the monopoly, and for the 
value of the pipes and other courses then in 
use, that the public should have a full and 
gratuitous supply forever. It was a profitable 
trade to many laborious men and women to 
carry this water in barrels on their backs to 
the houses of the citizens, they having the 
privilege of getting the water immediately on 
their appearance, while the servant girls and 
others, who had to help themselves, used to cry 
last ?” and wait their turn. Improve- 
ment, however, among its many innovations, 
has destroyed the trade of the water-carriers, 


and by a new and plentiful supply of pure 
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spring water from the Pentlands, at a distance 
of some fourteen miles, enables every house 
of modern erection to have water on each 
floor. Indeed, the proprietors of the older 
houses have found it their interest to lay on 
the water in their buildings, as an inducement 
for tenants to pay higher rents, which, it may 
here be stated, are remarkably cheap. In the 
southern suburbs, a good house, of four apart- 
ments, with every possible convenience, and 
not more than three floors up, may be had for 
ten pounds a year; the most splendid stone- 
built mansions, before which the London re- 
sidences of our nobility would hide their 
diminished heads, may be had for about one 
hundred pounds. But we must not forget the 
well; it is formed like the base for an eques- 
trian statue, and is celebrated, among the pre- 
dictions of Thomas the Rhymer, as being the 
locality of one of his wonders— 
“ When the salt is above the meal, 

A thistle will grow on the Fountain well.” 
Traditionary lore informs us that on one occa- 
sion the price of salt was actually dearer than 
the much-loved ingredient of oat-cakes and 
porridge, and at that identical time a stalwart 
thistle was seen in its thorny majesty growing 
on the top of the well; but whether the said 
thistle started up in anger at the high price of 
the only condiment used in the manufacture of 
“brose,” or that the salt became enhanced at the 
miraculous appearance of the thistle, the legend 
sayeth not. To disbelieve the fact, however, 
would be to call in question the veracity of the 
entire city, not only of all who have gone before, 
but of all who are to come; so we shall only wish 
that the same phenomenon may never have 
cause to occur again. This part of the street, 
here becoming suddenly wider, is still decorated 
by the high wooden fronts erected on the massy 
stone buildings, and presents an appearance of 
vulgarity and decay, strangely at variance with 
the enduring strength of other houses, and 
even indeed of the interior of such encrusted 
habitations themselves. The staircases of these 
buildings are thrown out in a half-circle on the 
broad pavement, on going up which you land 
upon a wooden platform, and see in the front 
apartments one side of wood and the other of 
stone; and in a line with the inner wall is the 
usual spiral stone staircase ascending in the 
dark, its windows being blocked up by the 
erection in front, which is entered on, all the 
way up, from what must once have been win- 
dows facing the street, but which now give a 
faint and borrowed light to the centre apart- 
ments. Standing on one of these outshot 
staircases, you command a bold view of the 
hilly street, the ground rising gradually up 


before you, and the houses towering one above 


the other, and all at this moment clad at every 
opening with a gay and ’kerchief-waving crowd. 
When sitting cooly at our fireside, and reading 
of the joyous enthusiasm which multitudes 
display on particular occasions, we generally 
smile at their folly, and flatter ourselves that 
our conduct would be much more philosophical ; 
but it is more than human nerves can bear, to 
look unmoved on such a joyous and compact 
mass, perched dangerously high, and to hear 
the reverberating sound of their progressive 
cheers, to see the flaunting flags and smiling 
faces, the bursting energy, the almost mad 
exuberance, the vociferous and truly uncourtly 
loyalty*—it is impossible to witness these 
things, and not to catch a portion of the passing 
inspiration, kindled as it is to fervour beyond 
all rule, while the precious deposit of a people’s 
confiding love rides slowly and securely by. 
And if such are the feelings thus compulsorily 
engrafted on the mind of one so unconcerned 
as us, what must the emotions be of her who 
knows that all this welcome is for her—that, 
turn which way she may, there are glad hearts, 
glad voices, sowing and scattering blessings 
along her path? Oh, it must be worth while to 
be a Queen after all! May justice and mercy 
sit with her on the throne all her life long, and 
all the glories of peace, all the gratitude of a 
kindly-governed people, halo her name for 
ever. May she have strength cf mind to taste 
but slightly of the cup of flattery, and to build 
her reputation on good laws rather than on 
courtly pomp—thus may her kingdom retain 
its honour among the nations! 

Pass we now the bridges to the right and 
left, with the Tron church, the noisy bell of 
which is as discordant now as when it called 
forth the poetic anathema of Fergusson. A few 
shops higher up, on the left hand side, is that 
where our immortal friend, Allan Ramsay, 
plied his several callings of bard, barber, and 
bookseller. Nearly opposite are the premises 
in which Constable was the presiding genius, 
and whose little back parlour was sanctified by 
the presence of Walter Scott, chaffering for 


*It would be ungenerous not to mention that on occa- 
sions such as these, the Scotch display less of that selfish 
crowding, that pushing and hustling to get in front, for 
which a London holiday mob is famed. The inhabitants 
of the north, too, can display their loyalty without losing 
their self-respect. When pial IV. walked in state 
with the magistrates from the Royal Exchange to the 
High Church, on a Sunday morning, he between 
two lines of his subjects, who took off their hats as he 
proceeded—there was no a py no uproar ; and that 
voluptuous king, accustomed as he was to exact the ful- 
lest homage from all around him, is said to have felt what 
kings can seldom feel—what Cressus offered all his trea- 
sures to obtain—a new pleasure, derived from the dignity 
of those whose respect for themselves and for the Sabbat 
could thus teach a long-flattered life that he was among 
MEN. 
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a thousand pounds less or more for his writings, 
and bantering with Christopher North, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, and such choice spirits, as to 
who could be the author of the “ Waverley 
Novels.” Here also was concocted the idea, 
so disastrous to the literary reputation of the 
great magician, that he should undertake the 
“‘ Life of Napoleon,”—a work considered as 
imaginative but not so interesting as “ Ivanhoe,” 
or ‘ Peveril of the Peak.” Somewhat higher 
up the street is the spot marked as having been 
occupied by the old cross of Edinburgh, a 
locality now obliterated from almost all large 
towns by that great leveller, modern improve- 
ment; here, however, the place is indicated 
by the paver’s art, in making diverging lines 
upon the causeway, and thereon continue to 
be transacted certain legal proceedings, such as 
the proclamation for the election of the Scottish 
representative peers, and the sale by auction of 
the furniture of such poor wretches as have not 
wherewithal otherwise to satisfy their landlord. 
We have now on one side of the street the 
Royal Exchange, and on the other the Cathe- 
dral of St. Giles. The first is sacred as the 
Town-hall, and meeting place of the bailies 
and councillors, those worthy representatives 
of the city’s pride, those worthy contractors of 
the city’s debt. The old self-elected, however, 
have passed away, and if we are to believe the 
order of men and things, they are as economi- 
cal as the other were extravagant; the Lord 
Provost gives no dinners, nor in any way 
attempts to imitate the wine and turtle glories 
of the Mansion-house, and yet, strange to 
say, they consider the civic dignity not im- 
paired ! 

The cathedral is now dismantled of its fair 
proportions, by having its wings fairly clipped 
off; it was once as rough and ruinous as any 
red-hot Presbytetian could have desired a Ca- 
tholic pile to be ; it was here that Jenny Ged- 
des, that heroine among apple women, threw 
her stool at the clergyman’s head, who at- 
tempted by royal command to introduce the 
Episcopal form of worship in a church purified 
by the exhortations of the earlier reformers, 
and whose successors were driven out by 
Charles I., who was determined that all his 
people should be of one religion, one ritual, 
and one mode of discipline. But Jenny Ged- 
des decreed otherwise ; she would not tolerate 
black prelacy, it being nothing in her sight but 
popery in disguise. Had the church been 
lined with pews or fixed seats, this counter re- 
volution haply had not taken place; but in 
these primitive times people brought their 
seats with them, and the cutty stool, honoured 
with the incumbency of the godly Janet, was 
destined to effect a marvellous change. Think 


of her indignant exclamation while the congre- 
gation were engaged in prayer—“ Will ye say 
mass at my lug?” (Jug, ear.|—Then with what 
prolific energy she hurled her seat towards the 
clergyman ; with what homely eloquence did 
she appeal to the idlers on the street, and in- 
vite them to take possession of the Lord’s 
house, about to be desecrated by idolatrous 
worship. The minister fled, the congregation 
dispersed, riot was triumphant, and Jenny, like 
another Joan of Arc, became a saint. Until 
within a few years ago the cathedral contained 
five separate churches, and a police office, 
court, cells, and all, its arched and pillared aisles 
being built up by thick dividing walls. By 
the destruction of the wings, however, two of 
the arches were removed, and the police office, 
which long profaned what even Presbyterianism 
calls a sacred edifice, has obtained another lo- 
cality ; the crumbling and blackened walls of 
the old pile are now encrusted, not with a coat- 
ing of cement or paint, but in a shell of po- 
lished and ornamented stone, and, with the 
exception of the broad and crown-shaped spire, 
this building of a thousand years looks like one 
of yesterday. The spire itself is well polished 
and periodically cleaned, and is famous for be- 
ing tenanted by a set of musical bells, which 
sound marvellously like those sweet and happy 
peals that sometimes announce to the inhabi- 
tants of London that a marriage has been per- 
petrated in the neighbourhood—need we make 
mention of the euphonious marrow-bones and 
cleavers ? 

Leaving the main street for a short time, we 
go round the cathedral into what was once a 
church-yard, but of which no vestige now re- 
mains. It was here, however, that John Knox 
found a resting place, and where the Earl of 
Morton delivered over his grave that pithy 
and remarkable oration, so characteristic alike 
of the speaker and he of whom it was spoken 
—‘ Here lies one who never feared the face of 
man.” The Earl might have added, ‘nor of 
woman either ;” for if history is to be believed, 
he hesitated not to thrust himself into Queen 
Mary’s presence, and, altogether regardless of 
her dignity as a sovereign or her feelings as a 
woman, upbraid her as a curse to her country, 
as one anathematised by God, leagued with 
hell, and lost to grace or mercy. Of a truth, 
the laws respecting sedition must have been 
marvellously lax in those troubled times, which 
remark brings us back to the Parliament 
Square, as this place is called, the present 
Courts of Law here sitting being held in the 
hall where the nobie and burghal representa- 
tives of Scotland met in stormy conclave, either 
to quarrel with each other, or combine against 
the King. 
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[Parliament Square, Edinburgh. ] 


Here it was that the indignant eloquence of 
Fletcher, of Saltoun, scathed through paralysed 
hearts, when the union with England was pro- 
posed ; here did that statesman descend into a 
prophet, auguring all sorts of evil, of ruin and 
disgrace to his country, because it was to be- 
eome an English province, its nobles to lose 
their hereditary privilege, and its commoners 
to be reduced to forty. Trade was to become 
bankrupt, poverty was to take possession of 
the place, woe, want, and misrule were to stalk 
like armed bandits through the land, and free- 
dom to become an exile from its own loved 
dwelling—the desecrated “ land of cakes.” This 
was all very pretty at the time doubtless, but 
itis not much spoken of in Scottish society ; 
it is not referred to in the annals of patriotism, 
nor taught to the boys at school. ‘The Scotch, 
to their honour be it said, know that it is a 
piece of unmitigated folly, and candidly admit 
that their progress as a nation, and their wel- 
fare as a people, is to be dated from the time 
when they entered on their friendly compact 
with England ; and it is a remarkable fact that, 
although almost every stipulation in the act of 
union has been broken by subsequent enact- 
ments, and of consequence no statutory union 
exists, there is not the remotest idea on either 
side of the Tweed of the United Kingdom be- 
ing other than one brotherhood of races. The 
“house,” though not so large as Westminster 
Hall, is of lofty dimensions, beautifully adorned 
by a richly-groined roof of oaken beams, tipped 


with gold ; its ample floor scarcely giving scope | 


and verge enough to the crowd of lawyers who 
pace up and down in busy talk, the younger 
portion having little else to do than incessantly 
to adjust their wig and draw their gown more 
fully on their shoulders. There are recesses 
in the walls in which the Lords Ordinary used 
to sit to hear cases in the first instance, but the 
continual pacing and talk of the unemployed 
became so great a nuisance that the judges had 
to shift their quarters, and they are now cooped 
up in nice little wooden dove cots at one end of 
the hall, into which as many people squeeze 
themselves as possible, that the comfort and 
ease of the principal parties is as much jeo- 
parded as ever. The inner courts, in which the 
collective judges sit in review on the decisions 
of the Lords Ordinary, are called those of the 
first and second divisions, the latter being also 
the High Court of Justiciary, the records of 
which inform us of the trials of such men as 
Muir and Margarot for sedition, placed at the 
same bar as was the too notorious Burk, for 
the most nefarious and mercenary of all mur- 
ders. On the other side of the angle stood 
that range of huuses which formed the most 
remarkable feature in the old town, presenting 
as they did from the Cowgate an unbroken 
range of floors, to the number of fourteen, and 
showing eight or nine to the Square. The 
massy walls, more than three feet thick at the 
base, might almost have stood for ever, had not 
fire wrapped them in its devouring rage and 
converted them into ruins. 

In their place are now erected a gorgeous 
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series of public buildings, which suit well the 
renovated exterior of the cathedral, and com- 
bine to make this, the very centre of the old 
town, one of the most elegant of its modern lo- 
calities. We must not leave the Square, how- 
ever, until we make mention of the equestrian 
statue of Charles II., placed there by the civic 
authorities of that period, in commemoration 
of the many virtues of that sovereign, the Latin 
tablet telling us that the merry monarch 
was the wisest, the bravest, and most patriotic 
of kings. An odd story is told of these same 
admirers of so gooda sovereign. After Crom- 
well had completely bent the country to his 
yoke, and everything gave promise of a lasting 
existence to the Commonwealth, the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, in pursuance of that sys- 
tem of “scraping and booing,” by which they 
wheedled the government out of money to 
build their college, renovate the cathedral, &c., 
determined to erect a statute in honour of 
the Lord Protector, under whose excellent ad- 
ministration the country prospered so exceed- 
ingly. The stone was procured, and the artist 
employed; but in the meantime affairs took 
a sudden change, and the sculptor was privately 
instructed to halt in his labour. The Restora- 
tion took place, the stone was flung by, and 
the magistrates, who had never paid court to 
the usurper, were of course among the first to 
sing the hosannas of the king, and this statue 
was the consequence. It is not many years 
since the discarded stone was discovered in a 
ditch in the neighbourhood of the Water of 
Leith, the rough shape of a human form being 
almost completed; but whether it has been 
preserved as a memento of burghal consistency, 
or broken up to mend a highway, we could 
not learn. 

Returning to the main street by the upper 
end of the church, we find ourselves at George 
the Fourth’s Bridge, (where we left off at our 
previous ramble) opposite to which is the Bank 
of Scotland, and the street leading to the 
Mound, forming another link with the bridges 
already passed between the three towns of 
which Edinburgh is composed. Still going 
up the street, we find the West-bow cut in 
twain by another bridge and road, which sweep 
round the base of the Castle rock, carrying with 
it the house of the celebrated wizard, Major 
Weir, and the building in which the Pretender 
Charles was secreted, when the town was taken 
possession of by the government military. We 
enter a court on the other side of the street, 
and see before us a broad and tall line of 
buildings, and descend a wide range of steps, 
some dozen flights, until we reach the ground 
on the slope of the hill side on which the houses 
are built. We are now at the upper end of the 


Mound, and look up at the last remaining 
range of houses, boasting of fourteen sepa- 
rate and distinct floors, which are inhabited 
even to the top attics, and from which a viewis 
obtained high over head of the entire new town, 
of the windings of the Forth, and the bold un- 
dulations of Fifeshire, terminated only by the 
Ochill and Grampian hills. Beyond this point 
the High-street suddenly ceases to present 
those toppling houses for which its far length 
is celebrated; the buildings now look puny) 
and shrivelled, with decayed wooden fronts, 
which hang over what is intended for shops or| 
stalls, the commodities for disposal therein be- 
ing mostly vegetables, groceries, and fuel, for’ 
the use of the soldiery in the Castle, the open! 
esplanade of which is now close at hand. All, 
around, though not effectually, the work of 
demolition has been going on, breaking up. 
steep and narrow lanes, which on the left led, 
at break-neck pace, into the Grassmarket. 

It is not until we are fairly on the open) 
esplanade that a full view of the castle or its | 
rock is obtained, by this, its only approach, 
It is said to have been built by the Picts, a 
race of men neither Scotch, Celtic, nor Danish; 
where they came from, and where they went 
to, history cannot tell us, but certain it is that 
the Scotch found them in the lowlands, and| 
subjugated them in the reign of one Kenneth, 
who held the kingly dignity anterior to the 
reign of the gracious Duncan, of whom most 
people derive their knowledge from the tragedy 
of Macbeth. The Picts were a diminutive 
race, and are said to have formed a double line 
from the Castle to a quarry some two miles 
distant, and thus handed the stones, one man 
to another, until they reached their destination 
on the Castle wall; this quarry is now filled with 
water, and called Lochend; and the old walls, 
so far as we can view them at their height, cer- 
tainly look like as if they were composed of 
stones that a man could carry. Passing over 
a drawbridge, which spans a deep fosse, cut 
from the hill that joined the rock, we pass up 
a steep paved way, cannons peeping out every 
few feet from their lurking places on the ridge 
above us, and others shooting themselves from 
the wall at our side to let themselves be seen 
by the admiring citizens, We turn round upon 
the path we have already taken, and reach the 
half-moon battery, where the flag-staff and 
the grate of the watch-fire keep watch-and- 
ward along with a solitary sentinel here and 
there. The old buildings on this rock could 
tell many a tale of battle strife and prison bon- 
dage, of royal fraud and treason’s wrong. The 
garrison is said to be capable of lodging two 
thousand men, and contains a store of arms 


sufficient for more than thrice that number. 
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The governor’s house and the new barracks, 
looking out from the western promontory, are 
roomy, airy, and comfortable looking; the 
more ancient portion of the buildings are some- 
what defaced by modern repair, and many of 
them are only used when the other parts are 
fully occupied, which has not been the case 
since the Castle was filled with French prisoners, 
captives which we trust will never there be 
secluded again. It is in this fortress that the 
Scottish regalia are kept, which may now be 
seen by the public, as are a few of the national 
treasures in London, at a cost barely sufficient 
to remunerate the keepers. 

We would wish to close this rambling ac- 
count of one of the most remarkable streets in 
Europe without one more fault, to which the 
mercenary spirit of the country has made it 
liable. The Scotch are proverbial for their 
national pride, and boast greatly to strangers 
of the old historic glories that exist every- 
where in this, locality. Well, the stranger, 
naturally desirous to witness places of which 
he has read, reverentially hears and _ believes, 
and expects, on being introduced to those 
places, to find them as reverently kept. It 
is sufficiently bruited abroad that it was on this 
rock that James, the first Scottish King of 
England, was born, and everything connected 
with his unfortunate mother being of interest, 
we sought to view the room, and were taken 
to the‘ canteen, the common tippling room, 
tedolent of tobacco and decayed sawdust, sub- 
limed by the fumes of whiskey and small-beer. 
Is commentary needed to show the mockery 
of all national pride which can permit this de- 
secration, and at the same time boast of its 
historic value? Would that Queen Victoria 
had suddenly asked to be shown the spot where 
Mary became a mother, and thus had shamed 
the custodiers of this royal fort for their parsi- 
mony or neglect! 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. 


Among all the meteorological phenomena in 
the economy of nature, none excite more 
astonishment, and are more difficult of com- 
prehension by the unscientific observer, than 
the aerial spectra, or optical illusion by which 
images of objects are pictorially raised or ele- 
vated vertically in the atmosphere, and some- 
times multiplied, distorted, inverted, and in- 
creased in an extraordinary size to the vision 
of the beholder. 

These optical illusory appearances, which 
for many centuries astonished the vulgar, and 
perplexed philosophers, assume the appearance 
of lakes, forests, castles, islands, ships, cities, 


men, animals, contending armies, military 
spectacles and evolutions, fleets, heads of cattle, 
aerial landscapes, &c. hovering in the air ; and 
in the different countries where the phenomena 
have occurred, they have received different names 
or denominations. Thus, by the French, they 
are termed “the mirage ;” by the Italians, 
“the fata morgana”’ (or the fairy illusion); by 
the Germans, “ the bogle or brocken”’ (that is, 
the colossal figure); by the Arabs and the 
Persians, ‘the Siraub, or the water of the 
desert ;”’ and in our own language the vague 
and general term of “‘ aerial spectra,” or optical 
illusory appearances, 

The localities in which these optical phe- 
nomena have been chiefly observed are in the 
south of Italy, particuiarly in the Faro or 
Straits of Messina; in the south of France; 
on the loftiest summits of the Hartz Moun- 
tains in Germany; in the deserts of Arabia, 
Egypt, Persia, and Asiatic Tartary; in the 
vast plains of Mexico, and other parts of south 
America; in various parts of England and 
Scotland ; in the Arctic and Tropical Seas; in 
the various fog-banks of maritime adventure ; 
and in several other parts of the globe. In the 
Arctic Sea, when the rays of light fall on 
the surface of the ice, the surfaces are reflect- 
ed from themselves, and often afford a map of 
ice and sea in the air. Hummocks of ice, that 
distinguished navigator Scoresby says, often 
assume in those regions the forms of castles, 
obelisks, and spires; in some places, he adds, 
the distant ice was so extremely irregular, and 
appeared so full of pinnacles, that it resembled 
a forest of naked trees; in others it represented 
the character of an extensive city, crowded 
with castles, churches, and public edifices. 
Similar appearances take place in the tropical 
Seas. In the surpassing beauty and grandeur 
of tropical sunsets, when the clouds are seen 
hanging in the concave of heaven, like fleeces 
of burnished gold, exhibiting a display of the 
most beautiful and brilliant tints, gorgeous and 
picturesque appearances of arches, obelisks, 
mouldering towers, magnificent gardens, cities, 
forests, mountains, islands, and configurations 
of living creatures, or imaginary beings, are 
often to be seen in the most varied and vivid 
manner. Humboldt, during his travels through 
the northern portion of South America, fre- 
quently saw suspended in the air, two small 
islands that lie off the coast at Cumana. On 
one occasion he saw some fishing boats appar- 
ently floating in the air. In another place he 
saw the figures of cows in the air, at a great 
height. In the 87th number of the Edinburgh 
Journal, the late James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, relates an occurrence in which his 
own person was, while attending his master’s’ 
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sheep, distinctly imaged on the acclivity of a 
mountain, in the form of a huge black-a-moor, 
and which looked to his affrighted imagina- 
tion like the arch-enemy of mankind. In the 
same paper he also details a number of in- 
stances which occurred in our own country, in 
which the aerial or shadowy phenomena as- 
sumed to the imagination of the spectators the 
appearances of contending armies, herds of 
cattle, military spectacles, fleets, &c. 

On July 16th, 1820, at half-past five o’clock 
in the morning, the sun was shining in a cloud- 
less sky, when suddenly the village of Great 
Paxton, in Huntingdonshire, its farm houses, 
barns, dispersed cottages, trees, and its various 
grass and corn fields, were clearly and dis- 
tinctly visible in a beautiful aerial picture, 
which extended from east to west about four 
hundred yards. Many atmospheric pictorial 
illusions have also been observed in other 
places, as well in our own country as abroad, 
suspended in the air above the neighbouring 
seas, or on their surface. In 1806, the late 
Dr. Vince, one of the Professors of the University 
of Cambridge, observed at Ramsgate the image 
of Dover Castle, with its four turrets, reflected 
in the air; and during the occupation of Oporto 
by the late Emperor Pedro, the heroic Duke of 
Braganza, the writer of these notes noticed 
from the English quarters early in the morning 
of the assault of that city, the approach of the 
Miguelite forces pictorially represented in the 
air, and he has no hesitation in saying that his 
observation of that occurrence enabled the 
English division of the liberating forces to form 
and get into position for the reception of the 
enemy, and was the means of saving the En- 
glish that survived that trying and memorable 
event. On the appearance of the Fata Mor- 
gana, in the Straits of Messina, the city of 
Reggio and its surrounding country are re- 
flected in the air of the neighbouring sea, an 
appearance which has likewise been witnessed 
in front of the city of Marseilles. 

In the occurrence of the pictorial represen- 
tations of these phenomena, places at a con- 
siderable distance are sometimes brought within 
the sphere of vision. Thus, in the year 1798, 
the coast of Picardy, in France, was distinctly 
seen at Hastings, appearing, by atmospheric 
refraction, close to the English shore, though 
completely hidden from view by the convexity 
of the earth’s surface which intervenes between 
the French and English coasts. At one glance 
the French coast from Calais to St. Vallery 
could be seen ; and by the aid of the telescope, 
the French fishing boats were distinctly ob- 
servable at anchor. In the year 1827, the 
Skerry Islands, situated about four miles dis- 
tant from the north coast of Ireland, appeared 


at an elevation of about two hundred yards 
above the level of the sea, breaking off by 
degrees in the centre into resemblances of old 
castles, towers, and spires. Inch-Keith, a 
desolate little island lying in the Frith of Forth, 
has been seen from the neighbourhood of Edin. 
burgh, reflected in the sky in an inverted posi- 
tion above the island, and above that another 
picture of it in its proper position. Captain 
Scoresby records numerous instances of ships 
having been seen in the Arctic seas reflected 
one above another in the sky, at a time when 
the ships themselves and the images were so 
distant, as to be recognised only by the aid of 
the telescope. In 1822, he observed his 
father’s ship, the Fame, by its inverted image 
in the air, although by computation it was 
a(terwards ascertained to have been at the 
time seventeen miles below the horizon. Dr, 
Vince observed, at Ramsgate, a ship, whose 
topmasts only were seen above the horizon; 
but at the same time he saw, in the field 
of the telescope through which he was look- 
ing, two images of the complete ships in the 
air, both directly above the ship, the upper- 
most being erect, and the other inverted. He 
then directed his telescope to another ship 
whose hull was just in the horizon, and he 
discovered a complete inverted image of it ; the 
mainmast of which just touched the mainmast 
of the ship itself. Dr. Vince observed another 
case in the English channel, but in which the 
sea was distinctly seen between the two re- 
flected images of the ship. . 

Having stated the principal instances that 
have been recorded of these singular occur- 
rences,—the causes of their production, and the 
modus operandi of the phenomena, are deserv- 
ing of attention. 

When the collection or accumulation of 
vapours, drawn up by the sun in the places or 
parts where the phenomena or illusions take 
place, retain a low position in the atmosphere, 
and are either more or less dense than the 
superincumbent strata or layers, the rays of 
light falling on the air, being reflected by| 
passing through the different densities, picto- 
rial representations of near and distant objects 
will occasionally be presented in the atmos- 


plere to the vision of the beholder. If the: 
variation of the refractive power of the air’ 
takes place in a horizontal line, perpendicular, 
to the line of vision, that is from right to left, 
then the lateral image appears, that is, an image | 
of the object may be seen on the right or left, 
of it, or on both sides of the refractive power. | 
Should a vertical and a lateral variation of re-, 
fractive power in the air happen at the same, 
time, and the variation be such as to expand 
or elongate the subject in both directions, then 
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the object, being magnified as it is when viewed 
through a telescope, is recognizable at a dis- 
tance, which it would not have been by the 
naked eye. Butif the refractive power vary 
|s0 as to contract the object in both directions, 
‘then the image would be diminished as if it 
‘had been seen through a convex lens. When, 
‘by any cause, that portion of the atmosphere 
which is between the beholder and the object 
of his vision is rendered more or less dense, 
the line of vision is of course refracted or bent 
from its direct or straight course, and conse- 
quently objects at a great distance, or at the 
back of a hill or other rising ground, or beneath 
the horizon, are often brought into view by 
pictorial representations in the air. 

That these phenomena are occasioned by the 
refractive power of the atmosphere at the time 
of the occurrence, is proved by very simple 
artificial means. Sir David Brewster has obtain- 
edvery beautiful imitations of those phenomena 
in heated air, by merely holding a heated iron 
over a mass of water, bounded by parallel 
plates of glass; and Dr. Wollasten produced 
|an artificial mirage in bodies viewed across the 
\stratum of two differently reflecting fluids 
\placed one above another in a transparent 
vessel: 


EGYPT AND ITS ARCHITECTURE. 


It is a source of interest to ponder over the 
history of nations whose being is from ‘‘time 
out of mind,” and listen to the traditions of their 
kings and the records of their institutions, for 
they act asa spell upon our feelings, and bind us 
to a contemplation of the past. On no history, 
perhaps, do we dwell with so great a charm as 
on that of ancient Egypt, the cradle of the 
arts. Egypt, like other countries, has had its 
rise and fall—its infancy and prime,—and, 
like other oriental nations, the hand of divine 
vengeance has passed over it, and Memphis, 
\with Nineveh and Babylon, have faded from 
‘the earth. In its origin Egypt is involved in 
'profound darkness, and it is impossible now 
|to trace back through the ‘‘ vista of years” the 
(period from which its rise may be dated. 
The early inhabitants, no doubt, lived in the 
‘caves of the mountains, and subsisted chiefly 
,on the produce of the chase and the fruits of 
the field; and these amply supplying their 
wants, they would naturally turn to those arts 
that administered to luxury, and thus would 
civilization begin to dawn and refinement fol- 
low in its train. This view is borne out by 
the character of the monuments of Egypt, for 
the earliest of them are distinguished by great 


simplicity and plainness, while on others are 
lavished the richest designs and the most pro- 
fuse decoration. Herodotus, the oldest profane 
historian, traces Egypt back to an indefinite 
period; it is the first country celebrated for 
its civilization, and from the earliest accounts 
it has been distinguished more for its civil than 
its military renown, though under Sesostris, 
she experienced an age of martial glory; her 
institutions have been the beacons to future 
ages, and have exerted a striking influence on 
the character of others nearer to our own times. 

It was in Egypt that the philosophers of 
Greece gained their knowledge; it was there 
that Orpheus and Homer caught the inspiration 
of the muses—that Lycurgus and Solon first 
studied the principles of legislation, and gave 
utterance to the voice of liberty—that Plato 
and Pythagoras imbibed the elements of that 
wisdom and truth which they bequeathed as a 
rich boon to Greece. 

Egypt is divided into three parts—upper, 
middle, and lower. The first part is the most 
interesting to the antiquary and architect, as it 
was formerly embellished with superb edifices, 
and now abounds with works of art. It is re- 
markable for containing the once celebrated 
Thebes, which, according to Homer, could 
send forth through its hundred gates twenty 
thousand chariots of war. The middle part 
possesses the supposed site of Memphis, a city 
of less magnitude than Thebes, but of great 
splendour. The lower part of Egypt is devoid 
of interest in its works of art, but is rich in 
vegetation, and its meadows are profusely 
scattered with flowers during most parts of the 
year. 

It is generally assumed that Menes was the 
first king of Egypt; he lived three hundred 
and seventy years after the Deluge, but the 
duration of his reign, and the number of 
kings who succeeded him, are now left to con- 
jecture. Osymandias is the next king of whom 
any account is obtained, but the interval be- 
tween the reign of these two monarchs must 
have been considerable, for, during the sway 
of the latter, the arts made great progress, and 
were stamped with originality and comparative 
refinement, According to Diodorus Siculus, 
in this reign was built a palace of great mag- 
nificence, as well as the first library, on the 
front of which was inscribed ‘the Remedies of 
the Mind.” Osymandias also raised a statue, 
with this inscription, ‘‘ J am Osymandias, king 
of kings; he that would comprehend my gran- 
deur let him surpass me in my works ;” from 
this it would appear that sculpture was not 
unknown at this period, though it was never 
after remarkable for its advances to any perfec- 
tion. It is presumed that between the reigns of 
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the above-named monarchs the pyramids were 
built. After Osymandias, history is again obscure 
for a considerable time, until Sesostris beamed 
on Egypt likea gleam of light through the dark- 
ness. He ascended the throne sixteen hundred 
and fifty years before the Christian era. After 
one expedition he built two obelisks, one hun- 
dred and eighty feet high, each of one piece of 
granite; these were covered with inscriptions, 
setting forth his resources and revenues, and 
intended to convey to posterity the extent of 
his power and the wealth of his country. Fol- 
lowing his example, the Egyptians afterwards 
raised numerous obelisks to commemorate their 
actions, and generally placed them before tem- 
ples, and to this day Egypt abounds with 
numerous fragments of them. Sesostris applied 
himself assiduously to the arts of peace, erected 
many monuments of great taste, as well as a 
“hundred temples to the tutelar gods of all 
the cities.” 

After his reign, history is again silent, until 
Psametticus ascended the throne, six hundred 
and seventy years before the Christian era. 
Hitherto the ports of Egypt had been closed 


the shores of the Nile. 
However promising this period might have 


space, and then Egypt lost her independence. 
Cambyses, King of Persia, subdued it in the 
five hundred and twenty-fifth year after the 
Christian era, and it was tributary to the Per- 
sian power until the throng of Cyrus was over- 
turned by Alexander the Great. At this 
epoch the architecture of Egypt, under the 
Ptolemies, underwent a complete change, and 
approached in its details to that of the Grecian. 


of Egypt—we now proceed to notice its monu- 
ments. 

The objects which first attract the traveller’s 
gaze are the Pyramids; by whom they were 
erected, at what period, and for what purpose, 
have been matters of dispute from the earliest 
records. Herodotus, who lived about two 
thousand years ago, speaks with great doubt of 
their use or intention. Some writers think 
they were built to baffle the decay of time: 
Dr. Johnson surmises that they were monu- 
ments constructed by kings who had not scope 
enough nor objects on which to lavish their 
ambition. A probable conjecture has been 
offered, viz. that they were raised for astrono- 
mical purposes, from the fact that they are 
true to the four cardinal points. Belzoni, 
however, appears to be correct in suggesting 
that they were the ‘tombs of their founders,” 


against foreigners, but being now thrown open, | 
the stream of merchandise flowed into her | 
channels, and the philosophers of Greece visited 


seemed, like a meteor it was brilliant but for a | 


Such is a brief outline of the early history | 


for having opened one of them, he found that 
it contained many chambers, in the central one 
of which was a sarcophagus, which he su 
posed to be the sepulchre of Cheops. The 
subterranean passages found in the pyramids 
accorded well with the theology of the Egyp. 
tians, for they believed that the soul hovered 
about the body until putrefaction took place; 
hence the labour and expense bestowed in em- 
balming their dead. Strabo, in speaking of 
the pyramids, says, that towards the middle of 
the height of one of the sides, by raising a stone, 
an oblique passage is opened, which leads to 
the coffin of aking. The chief pyramids are 
three, situate near Grand Cairo; the largest of 
them stands on an elevated rock in the centre 
of a level plain, and when viewed from the bot- 
tom its summit appears to terminate ina point; 
it is, however, a platform of seventeen feet, 
This pyramid, at its base, forms a square, each 
side of which is 660 feet; its perpendicular 
height is 450 feet, and when measured obliquely 
700 feet. It is built of layers of stone 30 feet 
long, the upper course receding about three 
feet from the lower. 

These monuments of human skill are likely 
to remain coeval with time itself; they have 
now stood, comparatively undamaged, for three 
thousand years. Savory, in his description of 
them, says, “‘ Scarce had we travelled a quarter 
of a league when we perceived the summits of 
the great pyramids, from which we were three 
leagues distant. The full moon shone upon 


them, and they appeared like two points of |’ 


rock crowned by the clouds. The sight of 
these ancient monuments, which have outlived 
the destruction of nations, the fall of empires, 
and the ravages of time, inspires a sort of 
veneration. The calmness of the air and the 
silence of the night added still further to their 
majesty. The soul, casting an eye over the 
ages that have passed away before their un- 
shaken mass, trembles with an involuntary 
respect.” 

The magnitude of the pyramids excites our 
wonder, but the Labyrinth creates a feeling of 
astonishment and awe. According to Hero- 
dotus, Strabo, and Pliny, it was a city of pa- 
laces ; the former assures us that he visited it, 
and says, ‘‘that within one and the same circuit 
of walls it contained twelve magnificent palaces, 
equally disposed and communicating with each 
other, These palaces contained three thousand 
halls, twelve of which were of a particular form 
and beauty. Half of these halls or chambers 
were interspersed with terraces, and ranged 
round the twelve principal halls, and commu- 
nicating with each other, but by so many turns 
and windings, that without an experienced 


guide it was impossible to escape wandering. 
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The other halls were under ground, cut out of 
the solid rock, and said to be used for the se- 
pulchres of their kings. The whole building 
of the Labyrinth, walls and ceiling, were of 
white marble, and exhibited a profusion of 
sculpture.” 

Next in magnitude to the Labyrinth are the 
Catacombs ; of these there are five descriptions, 
the chief of which are situated near Zaccara. 
They extend a distance of about eight miles, 
over a country covered with fine sand. Many 
of them have been opened and found to contain 
embalmed bodies. A white free-stone is found 
under the sand in the whole extent of the dis- 
trict of the Egyptian Catacombs, in which ex- 
cavations have been made for the reception of 
the dead; they are entered by square 
openings of about eighteen feet deep, and some- 
times to the extent of forty feet below the sur- 
face, and called wells; the bottom of these 
passages, ten or fifteen feet wide, open into 
chambers fifteen or twenty feet square. Each 
catacomb contains several of these apartments, 
communicating with each other; the series 
under ground are very extensive, and reach 
under the whole extent of the supposed city of 
Memphis, and into its surrounding vicinity ; 
the walls of some of the apartments are covered 
with hieroglyphics. 

The tombs of the kings of ancient Thebes 
are very imposing ; they are situated between 
high and lofty rocks, and are excavated from their 
bosoms; they are about fourteen in number. 
Belzoni opened one of them, in which he found 
a sarcophagus ; this he sent to England, when 
it was purchased by Sir John Soane for one 
thousand pounds ; it is now in the museum he 
bequeathed to the nation, situate in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and is a specimen of rare and 
beautiful workmanship.* 

Under the Ptolemies the finest temples were 
built, chiefly in Upper Egypt, and on the site 
of ancient Thebes; they consisted of many 
chambers, most of them adorned with columns 
and images of human figures. The sanctum, 
containing the idol of worship, was situated in 
the centre of the building. These temples 
were highly decorated, and the walls were 
covered with hieroglyphics and moral inscrip- 
tions, which, if translated, would no doubt 
form an instructive history, and afford much 
valuable information. ‘The approach to these 
temples was generally along an avenue, having 
arow of sphinxes on each side, which led to 
the grand gateway ; this was formed of large 
masses of masonry, of a pyramidal form. 

It will be observed that the Egyptians rarely 
used the arch in their buildings, from which it 


* See Belzoni. 


was generally inferred that they were unac- 
quainted with its principle, until Belzoni dis- } 
covered some at Thebes, and one near Gour- 
mon, on the same construction as those of the 
present day. It is certain, however, that the 
Egyptians held this artifice in contempt when 
stones could be procured to serve the desired end. 

The temple of Luxor appears to be one of 
the first built in Egypt, on account of its plain 
and simple details; its extreme length is 
twelve hundred feet. About half a league 
from this are the ruins of Carnak, affording a 
most picturesque group of architecture; the 
columns that adorn it stand like a forest of 
trees, and, in their varied hues of light and shade, 
fill the imagination with illusions of ages long 
since passed away. 

The ruins of the temple of Tentyra occupy 
about a mile in length, and half a mile in 
breadth; the walls, ceilings, columns, and 
architraves, are covered with emblems of 
agriculture, or figures of animals, &c. The 
temple of Edfu is of gigantic proportions ; the 
propylon is the most perfect of any, and co- 
vered on all sides with figures intaglio relevato. 

These are the chief temples of Egypt ; they 
generally possess other appendages than obe- 
lisks, such as sphinxes and colossal statues. 
The latter abound in the upper part of 
Egypt; their precise purpose has not been 
distinctly ascertained ; it is inferred, however, 
that they are associated with religious rites. 
The kings of Egypt personified in themselves 
the attributes of deity, and it is most probable 
that these statues were erected to aid that pur- 
pose ; in the execution of them there is much 
repose and calmness of expression. 

The domestic architecture of Egypt was well 
adapted to the wants, customs, and habits of 
the people, at the time in which it prevailed; 
but it is a fair question now, how far it would 
be suitable, and its arrangements accord with, 
the present state of society. It is, however, 
with the public edifices that architecture has 
chiefly to do, and these, considering the bar- 
barity of the people, and the ignorance in 
which they were shrouded, their immense size 
and the mechanical knowledge they display, 
lead us to admit that the ancient Egyptians 
were the most wonderful amongst the human 
race, and their buildings the most surprising of 
human efforts. Some are fast falling to decay, 
for the hand of the spoiler is amongst them, 
and these, like the fragments of Grecian ar- 
chitecture, now enrich the museums and ca- 
binets of Europe; but others will only perish 
with time itself, for amidst untold ages the 
pyramids have reared there majestic summits 
to heaven, and have defied the influence of 
decay. 
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@riginal Poetry. 


MY THIRTIETH BIRTH-DAY, 
BY WILLIAM GASPEY, 


(Author of “ Dawn and Twilight,’ &c.) 


Thirty years have rolled away 
Since I first beheld the day, 
Since to earth of sinful fame 
I, an infant pilgrim, came. 
What a retrospect of tears, 
What wreck of bright imaginings, 
Shews the calendar of years 
Which have flown on eagle wings! 
It seemeth only yesterday, 
That I was a child at play, 
Sportive as the butterfly, 
And as free from care or sigh. 


Infancy’s sweet date is o’er, 
Boyhood’s seasons are no more, 
Youth’s aspiring hour has fled, 
Its feelings and its fancies dead. 
Let me look into my heart 

Ere [ count day— 
Have I acted well my part ?!— 

Have I walked in wisdom’s way ? 
Such may not be solved by me; 
My (Edipus, oh, Conscience! be, 
And the question satisfy— 
Conscience blushes to reply. 


My mind is like a church-yard lone, 
Filled with records of the gone, 
Friends who ne'er can be replaced, 
Hearts with every virtue graced. 
And of one, remembrance tells, 
Who departed in her bloom, 
Whose image in my bosom dwells, 
As a star enshrined in gloom. 
All the sweets of life are flown, 
And the hopes which I have sown 
Have yielded me, in Thirty years, 
The harvest of the worldling—tears! 


And shall I deem the lesson naught, 
By Time and Sorrow to me taught;— 
Shall I fretfully complain 
Because I find the world is vain? 
Rather let me shape my course, 
As a claimant for the sky, 
Rather let me seek that source 
Where the heavy-laden fly. 
Thus, living unto God—my breast 
Shall know e’en here celestial rest, 
And in the darkest whirlwind see 
The visage of the Deity! 


SONG. 
BY JOHN CARFRAE. 


Teach me, ladye, how to woo thee, 
In what manner I may strain 

To tell my love, and how to sue thee, 
That my suit may not be vain! 

Teach me, ladye, whisper how, 

To breath my passion, speak my vow! 


May [I strike an olden lyre, 
hose notes have oft-time told of love 
In dygone days, and thus inspire 
A er I would with pity move! 
Tell me, ladye, will its string 
One thought to thee of pity bring! 


If lyre thou lov'st not, I have here 
A willing lute of sweetest tone, 
Whose gentlest note to please thy ear 
Flows from a heart is all thine own! 
Touched oft by lovers fond as me, 
But not for woman bright as thee! 


Rarer lute and lyre may woo thee, 
Blander minstrels try their art, 

And with apter tones pursue thee, 
Will they give thee all their heart? 

Teach me, ladye, whisper how, 

To tell my passion, breath my vow! 


BENEFICENCE.—A tender hearted and com- 
passionate disposition, which inclines men to 
pity and feel the misfortunes of others, and 
which is, even for its own sake, incapable of 
involving any man in ruin and misery, is of all 
tempers of mind the most amiable ; and though 
it seldom receives much honour, is worthy of 
the highest.— Fielding. 


Sheridan never gave Lewis any of the profits 
of the Castle Spectre. One day Lewis being 
in company with him, said, “ Sheridan, I will 
make you a large bet.” Sheridan, who was 
always ready to make a wager (however he 
might find it inconvenient to pay it, if lost), 
asked eagerly, ‘‘ What bet?” ‘ All the profits 
of my Castle Spectre,” replied Lewis. “I 
will tell you what,” said Sheridan (who never 
found his match at repartee), “I will make 
you a small one,—what it is worth.” 


Tue Vices wait for us through life, like 
hosts with whom we are obliged successively 
to lodge ; and it is uncertain, were we twice to 
take the same journey, whether experience 
would make us avoid them. 

You in this simple sentence see 
What every sage has said— 

Who will not labour like A B 
Is surely no Y Z. 


Wise Mew are instructed by reason; men 
of less understanding, by experience : the most 


ignorant, by necessity ; and beasts by nature. 
— Cicero. 
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